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TROUBLES OF THE HEART. 


HARDNESS. 
[Home Talk by J. H. N., 1867.] 

E have lately talked about singleness 
of heart, or purity ; let us examine 
now a quality on the other side, indicated by 
the term “hardness of heart.” I think of 
this as the most radical of diseases; as the 
very center and summing up of all the bad 
conditions of our life; and itis a much more 
common disease than many people suppose. 
A change of the heart from hardness to soft- 
ness, is the special thing accomplished by con- 
version. On the one hand, hardness of heart 
and impenitence are classed together in the 
Bible, and on the other hand, a tender heart 
is the special gift of the gospel covenant. “A 
new heart also will I give you, and I will take 
away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I 

will give you an heart of flesh.” 


Many of us who have seen revivals, know 
to a certain extent, what is the phenomenon of 
a broken and softened heart. It accompanies 
aspiritual discovery of God. ‘ The fool,” i.e. 
the man of hardened susceptibilities, “ hath 
said in his heart, ‘There is no God.’” He re- 
Cognizes no superior. A change on this point 
is the beginning of wisdom, and takes place 
when people are truly converted. They dis- 
cover the existence of God as a spirit, and 
they discern enough of his nature and char- 





acter to see that he deserves reverence and 
obedience. They perceive that he is an infi- 
nite Father, and that they, through neglect 
and ignorance, have not only failed to honor 
him, but in manifold ways have abused him. 
Thereupon they are convicted. Their inner- 
most life is set in new motion—the stagnant 
condition of the heart is broken up, and they 
come to feel like children. In that state it is 
easy for them to weep. 

My opinion is, that the old revivals failed in 
permanently breaking up hardness of heart, 
and establishing the true, wise heart in the 
world, in consequence of the theory held by 
the churches, that if a person was once con- 
verted from sin he was saved, and thenceforth 
had nothing todo but to preach to sinners; 
when the truth was, that a single conversion 
was only a beginning that should have been 
followed up by an endless series of conver- 
sions, until softness of heart was established 
as a chronic state. The end to be gained be- 
ing permanent softness of heart, if the effect 
of one conviction and conversion op a man 
failed to produce this, and he fell back into 
hardness of heart, he needed to have the same 
process enacted again, as much as at the first. 
I think there were many of the converts of 
those old revivals, who in a secret and con- 
cealed way became harder after their first con- 
version than they were before. 

You can see reasons for this result. A man 
while he is a sinner—so understood by him- 
self and others—knows, if he has any sense 
at all, that he isin a dangerous place, and 
hence he is exposed to blows that will soften 
his heart; but if he has gone through that 
process once, and had a conversion which he 
thinks has insured his salvation and given 
him a through-ticket to heaven, with liberty 
meanwhile to go about his worldly business, 
he is more thoroughly protected from convic- 
tion than the so-called sinners. 


As representatives of the new revival move- 
ment, the only thing we can be at all satisfied 
with, is such a course of experience as will 
make softness of heart a permanent thing. The 
continuation of that state in the new convert, 
must be insisted upon as the object for which 
he was converted. It was not that he might 
escape future judgment, but that he might be- 
come a son of God now; andhis conversion is 
only an incidental means to that end. If one 
conversion does not effect the condition, we 
must have two, and if two don’t answer, we 
must have a dozen, ifnecessary. At all events, 
we must have softness of heart, and continue it 
until it becomes a chronic state. “The fear of 





the Lord,” present in the heart will keep it 
soft continually. A man who realizes that 
God is his ever-present Father, willhave a 
constant reference to that, which will keep 
him soft, tender, and delicate in his feelings 
and behavior, and will make him careful to do, 
think and feel aright. 

Hardness of heart is coupled'with unbelief. 
They are identical, and together form the es- 
sence of cruelty. When the disciples mani- 
fested their unbelief in one case, Christ ex- 
claimed, “*O faithless and perverse genera- 
tion, how long shall I be with you ? how long 
shall I suffer you?” They were not conscious 
of causing him suffering by their hardness. 
They were no more sensible of hurting him 
than a knife is when it is put into your flesh. 
Yet the spirit in them pierced hisheart. And 
this same infernal spirit is still pressing on 
us, ready to steal in at every opening; and 
though it walks in darkness, and conceals itself, 
and appears almost too refined for identifica- 
tion, it is yet as sharp and steely as a knife. 
I beg of you to believe there is such a spirit 
about. If you don’t know it yourselves, take 
my word for it and act accordingly: make up 
your minds that you are going to present a - 
tender heart forever, whether anybody else 
does or not, and that you will be converted as 
many times as is necessary to keep it. ' 

Hardness of heart is the same thing, carried 
up into our highest relations to God, that we 
know familiarly under the name of indelicacy 
and coarseness in the manners of ordinary 
life. Wesee persons who are what we call 
coarse and indelicate, who do not readily per- 
ceive what is pleasant and what is unpleasantin 
social intercourse—who are willing to hurt 
people’s feelings by making sharp remarks, and 
rather enjoy doing so. I suppose that same 
quality acting in the center of the life and in 
our relations to God, is what we call hardness 
of heart. It is that which we must be saved 
from—that which all the thunders of Sinai 
and all the attractions of the cross are inten- 
ded to break up. Only as we become refined 
in our perceptions and delicate in our feelings 
toward God, shall we be delicate and tender 
in our feelings toward our fellows, and treat 
them fairly. 

The hammer which God prepared to break 
hearts in the Primitive Church, was the 
fact of Christ’s crucifixion. On the day of 
Pentecost, Peter just told the story how, in 
the first place, God had raised up Christ and 
made him the prince of righteousness, giving 
him all manner of good gifts, so that he de- 
served to be the king of Israel; and then he 
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told them that they had crucified him—they 
had done their worst against the man who had 
done his best for them. The contrast thus pre- 
sented, of their hardness with his goodness and 
softness, broke them down, and they cried out, 
‘‘ Men and brethren, what shall we do-to be 
saved?” That was the hammer for pul- 
verizing egotism ; and Christ, in view of the 
effect which was to be produced by it, just be- 
fore his crucifixion claimed the victory: 
‘“‘ Now is the judgment of this world: now 
shall the prince of this world be cast out.” 
How? THe saw that the hammer was being 
forged which would break hearts. The devil 
lives and reigns in men by virtue of their 
hardness of heart. His heart is hard, and as 
long as he can keep his place in men, he 
makes them hard. Christ, in view of his cru- 
cifixion—understanding the spiritual power 
that through it would be brought to bear on 
men—foresaw that it would bring on a softness 
of heart that the devil could not live in, and 
that the end of his kingdom had come. 

That mighty conversion that came into the 
world 1800 years ago, is yet in the life of hu- 
man nature, and it is for us to participate in 
and realize the softness of heart given to the 
Primitive Church through the cross of Christ. 
That is the experience that all persons should 
set before them as the “‘ hope of their calling.” 


AN EXTENSION OF THE PRINCIPLE 
OF MALE CONTINENCE. 


FAMILY-TALK, W. C., suLY 10, 1870. 


G.—In a late article in the Circutar the 
ground was taken that there need be only a 
little shifting of the balance of human life to 
enable a man to hold his own and live forever. 
The balance of waste and repair is so nearly 
equal that it requires only the removal of a 
little friction or the addition of a little more 
spring-power to prolong life indefinitely. Per- 
haps that view is not entirely satisfactory. We 
shall have to take into the account the resurret- 
tion, and a positive influx from God. Still 
there is some teuth in it, and it is certain that 
the discovery of Male Continence in sexual in- 
tercourse has contributed a very essential modifi- 
cation of the conditions of life, tending to shift 
that balance. The race of mankind in the prac- 
tice of Male Continence can not be the same in 
reference to the conditions of life and health as 
before. A new element has been introduced 
which must be taken into the account in the ques- 
tion of mortality. The general Communistic sys- 
tem is another element tending in the same diree- 
tion, giving increased advantage to the vital 
principle. We must look among these every-day 
affairs of life tc stop the leak, and discover points 
where God in his truth and providence intends 
to apply new discovery and invention, and new 
principles for weighting the side of life against 
death. We must look at the table in connec- 
tion with this view, and search for principles in 
eating and drinking, which shall increase the in- 
flux of life, and diminish the sources of death. 
And here it seems to me there is as great a 
chance for the application of the doctrine of Male 
Continence as in sexual intercourse. Thinking 
on this subject to-day, a series of texts flashed 








through my mind. First, where Christ fed the 
multitude, it is said, that “They all ate and 
were filled.” Well, what of it? So is every 
animal filled after he eats; that is what he sets 
himself about in eating, to fill himself. What 
did this multitude do next? They tried to 
stone Christ. Second, the passage in Corin- 
thians occurred to me, in which Paul reproves 
the disciples for coming together and jilling 
themselves, crowding each other, and eating be- 
fore each other in a hurried; hungry, voracious 
way. He tells them they can’t eat the Lord’s 
supper in that way; if they want to fill them- 
selves they had better do it at home. This is 
equivalent to his doctrine of marriage: “If a 
man can not contain, let him marry, but don’t 
let him call that spirituality; he shall have 
trouble in the flesh.” The third passage is 
Paul’s exhortation, “Be not drunk with wine, 
wherein is excess, but be filled with the spirit.” 
Now I think all these passages, and other simi- 
lar passages, point to the common way of 
eating and drinking, which is to eat all you can, 
and fill yourself. The formula of Male Con- 
tinence is, “Don’t fill yourself. Stop short 
of the consummation. Enjoy the prelimina- 
ries.” The natural way in sexual intercourse is 
to rush it through, and then subside into dull- 
ness ; and that seems to be the worldly method 
of enjoyment in all things, and that method is 
rebuked in these passages of Scripture. Adopt- 
ing the doctrine of Male Continence as a guide 
in the matter of eating and drinking, it in- 
structs us to moderation and an appreciation of 
the first stages of enjoyment—not to hurry 
over them into the abyss of sensuality. Ree- 
ollect you can stop at any stage. 

~The point I wish to bring out is this: in the 
parallelism which exists between the enjoyments 
of the table and sexual intercourse, the lust for 
filling the belly with food in a greedy spirit, 
making that the end, and hurrying over the pre- 
liminaries, corrresponds to the lust for the 
propagative crisis. It is like the drunkard’s 
thirst. He does not. care what he fills his sto- 
mach with, whether it be “ rot-gut whisky,” 
or benzine, so long as he can get full and intoxi- 
cated. That may be an extreme case, but it 
illustrates the common way of eating and 
drinking, and not discerning the Lord’s body. 

H.—One thing is certain, that mankind got 
off the track at first by disobedient eating, and 
that introduced death ; something entered there 
that destroyed the balance of life. It would be 
natural to suppose that immortal life would 
come with true eating. 

N.—My father was a wise man in his day, 
and he used frequently to give us at table 
the motto, “ Always leave off with a good ap- 
petite.” That is Male Continence, to all intents 
and purposes. When I went through that whirl- 
pool of experience in New York, three months 
after I became a Perfectionist, one of. the main re- 
sults was the conversion of my stomach and 
appetite. Before that I had been dyspeptic and 
had been troubled with a morbid appetite ; nev- 
er had any satisfaction in eating, because I had 
a tendency to eat too much. I was all the time 
in a quarrel with that tendency; but in that 
experience in New York my stomach was con- 
verted and became self-regulating. I have nev- 
er since had a morbid appetite for food; have 
always had a moderate appetite, and the ability 





to stop eating when I pleased, and enjoy food 
when I did eat. I have had a disgust at gorg- 
ing myself and filling myself as before, so that 
I may say, I have pleasure now and at all 
times in leaving off with a good appetite. I 
think G.’s view is correct, that the principle of 
Male Continence is good to be extended to eat- 
ing and drinking and all our enjoyments. 
Here is the difference between this world 
and heaven; the principle of Male Continence 
is carried through every enjoyment in heaven ; 
self-control in all our passions, or the ability 
to leave one pleasure and go to another with- 
out gorging, makes heaven, 

It may seem to be liberty, to act in the way G. 
speaks of, to fill and gorge yourself; but really 
it is bondage; for your nature has a right to 
other enjoyments besides eating. You have a 
right to pursue some interesting investigation, 
enter into conversation with others, enjoy music 
and the fine arts, and a thousand other pleasures ; 
but if you go and gorge at the table, you disable 
yourself for other enjoyments, you stupify your- 
self, so that you are not fit for any other pleasure. 
That is bondage, the very opposite of liberty ; 
and so in every case, if you go as far as you can 
in one direction, it cuts you off from getting 
pleasure in any other direction. 

Until within a generation it was esteemed 
decent in English circles for a man to end 
his dinner under the table. I presume the 
best attitude we can take is to never eattosuch 
an extent that we are not fresh for any other 
exercise, If we follow that rule we shall do 
well. We shall be just as ready to solve a 
problem in mathematics after. dinner as any 
other time. I do not believe the angels get 
stupid or dyspeptic by eating. 

W.—I like the application of this doctrine 
of Male Continence to every department ; it is 
like the philosopher’s stone; it will guide us 
right and enable us to avoid excess and please 
God. It applies to study and reading. The 
world is full of newspapers and books, and it is 
well to read them if we know where to stop, 
and exercise Male Continence in the matter. 
If we read till we get our bellies full, it is the 
worst kind of gorging. 

H.—It seems to me that victory over death is 
just in this line. If we follow inspiration in all 
things, not allowing matter to ride over us, we 
shall never die till we get an inspiration to die. 
That is what Christ did, he died normally, and 
came out of it by resurrection, 

M.—The last thing grandmother Noyes said 
to me when I was leaving to go to New York 
(and I never saw her again), was, “ Don’t eat 
and drink too much.” This she said in her 
peculiar way, shaking her finger at me. 

W.—I believe we can educate ourselves in 
these things, just as we have in respect to sex- 
ual intercourse, so that continence will not be 
ahardship. It will be a pleasant thing to hold 
still in the midst of labor and amusement, 
reading, and eating. 

WV.—I think that we are working on the prin- 
ciple of Male Continence in our educational en- 
terprise. Take examples we have here: ©, J, 
went through a course of education to be a 
lawyer. On the common principles of the 


world, that would dismiss him from manual 
labor and common work, for life. But, instead 
of going on and becoming a professional man, 
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after getting an educatior fitting him to be a 
lawyer, he has fallen back into the position of 
a practical printer. That is a case of Male 
Continence. Then here is G. E. He got an 
education fitting him for a physician, and he has 
fallen back into the position of a mechanical 
engineer, The other day he told me he never 
was so happy in his life as now, and probably 
he never was so improving internally as now. 
The same is the case with C. J. So far as spir- 
itual growth and improvement are concerned, 
they have gained by the course they have taken, 
though it is contrary to the way of the world. 
They seem to have fallen from their original at- 
tainments, but I believe their position is really 
improved and elevated. E. B.and J. C. are 
other examples. They were withdrawn from 
the educational list in the midst of their course, 
and put back into the business of the Commu- 
nity, and the effect has been very satisfactory 
on them as well as on the business. They 
have a good spirit of usefulness, are happy, and 
will go on with their studies all the better by and 
by. T. R.N. is another case. He went through 
the medical course at Yale, but did not finish off 
with a profession; he plunged right into busi- 
ness on graduating, and in connection with C. 
C. has made our silk manufacture what it is. 


Perhaps you may say all these cases are 
after the pattern I have set myself. I had an 
education that would have made me a pro- 
fessional man; but after I was forty years 
old, I went into the trap-shop, and served a 
regular apprenticeship. I went through every 
process; got to be considerable of a black- 
smith, in fact. Afterwards I went through 
almostevery department of domestic industry ; 
worked in the kitchen, the baking, the dairy, 
and as chambermaid to the cows. There is 
something of the same kind in the examples 
of Mr. H. and Mr. E. Mr. H. has with- 
drawn from his profession as a clergyman, and 
is in the kitchen here. Mr. E. has withdrawn 
from speculation in railroads, and is in the bak- 
ery at O. C., and has been stoker of the engine 
there. Mr. B. is another case of withdraw- 
al from the profession of the ministry. 


These things are very interesting to me in this 
view: I am anxious about the Community, 
only because I am afraid, as we grow rich, and get 
able to live without work, we shall think it best 
to hire other people to do our work, as the 
world do, while we ride the velocipede or 
something of that kind. There is where I see 
failure if it comes. Not because we can not 
get our living, but because we can, and make 
other folks work for us. We have got past the 
danger of not earning our living, but if we take 
it into our heads that we can live without work 
we shall fail. But if this principle that we see 
working among us through the grace and pro- 
vidence of God continues, so that those who get 
an education in college return into the Com. 
munity business and become practical work- 
ers—we are saved. We may become rich and 
get all the education we please and yet remain 
humble, common workers, and so please the 
Lord. “Blessed are the meek; for they shall 
inherit the earth.” Don’t try to be big folks, 
but keep the love of usefulness. The Com- 
munity will not fail if they take that course. I 
see signs that they will—that God is persuad 





ing them to do it, and giving them grace to 
do it. 

W.—It seems to me there is an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of Male Continence in 
the opposite direction. We have young men 
who are taking on accumulating responsibilities 
in business, and the natural course of things is 
that they should become hardened and crusty. 
Take C. C., for instance, in common circum- 
stances he would accumulate responsibility 
after responsibility, and probably his intellect 
and spiritual life would be entirely smothered 
by worldliness. But with us the providence of 
God comes in and takes such a man right out 
of the midst of his business, when it is appar- 
ently most flourishing, and sends him to col- 
lege, and saves him from that hardness and 
worldliness. 

N.—We see what is right and we shall 
do it. We will hustle ourselves back and 
forth between business and education and not 
get fixed in either, just as a man will take a 
hot coal in his hands and by tossing it from one 
hand to the other prevent its burning him. 





OUR CATS. 
rTMHEORETICALLY the Community is opposed 
to cats. Itis undoubtedly true that cats and 
children exert a mutually deteriorating influence. 
Children are apt to become either cruel or idola- 
trous towards cats, and cats are apt to become either 
cross or luxurious and inefficient under the manage- 
ment of the children. Cats have consequently lived 
in the Community only by a kind of sufferance. 
But as a rule they seem determined to earn a place 

among us by their good behavior. 

When I first entered the kitchen we had a half- 
wild cat, with two or three colors, chiefly yellow 
and white, splashed over her, and she was much ad- 
mired for her oddity and ugliness of physique. Sud- 
denly she disappeared. 1t was easy to tell what had 
become of her, for we had heard it darkly hinted 
that the taxidermist had long had his dreadful eye 
upon her. Her curiously mottled coat of many col- 
ors was an irresistible temptation to him. It is in- 
teresting to remember that she is not the first indi- 
vidual who has suffered in consequence of the color 
of the skin, and it is consoling to bear in mind that 
she suffered an easy form of death, which was by 
chloriform. 

Darwin has demonstrated that the color of an 
animal’s fur or feathers has much to do with its 
chance for a long life and for perpetuating its kind, 
in this sub-mundane struggle for existence in which 
all flesh is engaged, but he never'took into the ac- 
count the special danger which an animal’s fur or 
feathers exposes it to from the taxidermist. 

When this cat ( which, by the way, was named 
Tabitha and was the terror. of rats and mice) left 
us, we took no pains to supply her place, but ob- 
served that a still wilder black cat had taken up her 
abode under the house. As winter came on and the 
work of foraging for rats and mice was curtailed by 
the snow, she evidently saw the necessity of ma- 
king to herself friends who could afford her protec- 
tion. She took a rather singular way to win the 
friendship of those who could help her. She was 
so wild that she scarcely dared to look any body in 
the face at the distance of a rod; but fortunately 
there had been a hole cut in the floor under the sink, 
and when members of the kitchen corps were. at 
the sink she would crawl up and rub lovingly 
against their legs. The result was, that she won the 
sympathy of the soft-hearted women and the rea- 
sonable men. One of the latter was heard to declare 
that he believed that cat had a soft heart, (for you 
know adversity produces soft-heartedness) and many 
a basin of milk was deposited near the hole. 

She never lost much of her wildness; but lived on 
under the house until she brought forth a litter of 
kittens. Great was the sport those young cats made 





by their frolicking on the grass near the veranda 
during the following summer. Indeed, it was a lit- 
tle more than the children could afford. Some of 
them were too much fascinated by the cats, and 
consequently the whole litter was disposed of, 
except one black-and-white one. At the time of the 
weaning of this cat, the mother left it in charge ot 
the old homestead and took up her abode under an 
old out-house. In the autumn we were much pes- 
tered in the house by rats and mice, which were too 
cunning for all the traps we set for them. One of 
our members who slept on that floor, declared he 
could not stand the racket they made, and as a last 
resort, cut some cat-holes by which pussy could en- 
ter. The result was a magical cessation of all 
trouble from the rats and mice. But alas! she be- 
came too tame and familiar, and in the judgment.of 
some was regarded as exerting a bad influence on 
the children, and was therefore carried away to one 
of the neighbors. 

In the meantime her mother brought forth an- 
other family and won a glorious reputation as a 
mighty hunter. Not long after, she was maimed by 
an accident and was consequently killed, ‘leaving 
a single one of her family behind her. This was a 
lean, long-necked maltese. She too, now has a fam- 
ily, two of which are alive and half grown. They 
wonderfully exemplify the fact that youth in the 
mere animal is the period of enjoyment. They 
seem to regard life as a great joke, and are bent on 
making the most of their kittenhood before family 
cares have soured their tempers, or spoiled their 
simplicity. H. J. 8. 


LABOR. 

BY Bsrabe vis and interviewers often inquire if the 

members of the Community labor. “ You 
have become rich,” they say, “and have no need to 
work; can live at your ease and hire your work 
done.” Indeed, the impression seems to be quite 
prevalent, that the Community has got by the neces- 
sity for labor; is living an easy, luxurious life, and 
making its profits from the labor of hirelings. We 
deny the impeachment, and declare with pride that 
the Community is 4 laboring institution, and that 
we never hope or desire that it should be otherwise. ° 
We have none of the longings, so common in ordi- 
nary society, for the time when we can live in idle- 
ness, and derive our support from the labor of other 
people. This is not our road to paradise or the 
millennium, but quite the reverse. All true normal 
life has a passion for activity and industry of some 
kind, and suffers the torments of ennui when no 
field is offered it for the exercise of its powers. 
There is no truer sign of disease and abnormal con- 
ditions than a looking forward longingly to a time 
of exemption from labor, and the enjoyment of 
feather-bed ease. 

It is true that the O. C. employs a large number 
of hired persons; but hiring was entered upon re- 
luctantly and cautiously, as an experiment, after fully 
considering the liabilities, and seeing plainly that 
unless we could supplement the industry of the 
Community with hired labor, we must seriously 
curtail our business, and reject the many urgent in- 
vitations to expansion. The relation the Commu- 
nity sustains to the hireling system is regarded as 
provisional and transitional; but we flatter our- 
selves that mutual benefits have been derived from 
it. We have no trouble from “ strikes,” nor any fear 
of them. What with good wages, and the liberal- 
handed policy uniformly pursued by the O. C, 
toward its laborers, very pleasant and amicable re- 
lations exist between the parties; and if we mistake 
not, the sweets of free, attractive labor which the 
Community has attained, are shared in consider-- 
able measure by its employés. And it will be 
more and more an object with the Community to 
soften and ameliorate the condition of hirelings. 

It may be proper to acknowledge in this con- 
nection, that the O. C. has something of which to 
boast in respect to achievements in this department 
of labor—for we are realizing ideals set up more 
than twenty years ago. “ Attractive industry,” a 
prominent feature in Fourier’s scheme, was early 
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incorporated in the faith of the O. C., and has been 
worked out to realization. And again, though the 
Community in its infancy was called to quite unre- 
mitting toil—Mr. Noyes even laying the founda- 
tions of the O. C. literally in stone and mortar, 
besides wielding the blacksmith’s hammer, swing- 
ing the scythe, etc.—yet it had a sanguine expecta- 
tion that the combined industry and skill, and 
economies that might be realized by a true society, 
would revolutionize labor, and make the problem 
of getting a living simple and easy; that the great 
advantages derived would render subsistence and 
money-making practicable with less hours than are 
usually devoted to labor; thus giving ample time 
every day for relaxation, reading, study and general 
improvement. This is no longer an anticipation in 
the Community, but is a solid reality, and this con- 
dition of our affairs seems to be the only founda- 
ion for the impression that the O. C. has aband- 
oned labor and become luxurious. Ww. H. W. 
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THE GREAT ACT. 


B jyomey CHRIST, performed many great works 
which were appropriate to his mission, and 
astonished the people of his time. He healed the 
sick, cast out devils and raised the dead. These 
wonderful acts we are apt to consider his main 
achievements. They were, in fact, of small account 
compared with one other thing which he did—a 
thing whose luster, then unnoticed, has hardly yet 
been fairly recognized, but which is destined to out- 
shine all the other deeds of time. What was it? 
This was it: He got twelve men to agree, and live and 
work together as brethren! This founded Christian- 
ity. Without it what would have become of his 
other works? His words would have been scat- 
tered and mutilated; his miracles would have been 
denied or forgotten. The unity which he secured 
in the twelve (counting Paul in the place of Judas) 
saved the whole. Thus Communism was Christ’s 
greatest act. Let it have the place of honor. 
G. W. N. 


HE name of Groraz W. Noyes has 
long been identified with our paper. 
His heart was always in it, and his hand 
ready to help. We received the above from 
him last Tuesday night, written we knew in 
spite of illness. Thursday evening we re- 
ceived intelligence that his illness had assumed 
a dangerous aspect. Saturday a telegram in- 
formed us of his death. Sunday morning 
his remains arrived here, and he was buried 
in the Community cemetery at ten o’clock. 
A post-mortem examination discovered his dis- 
ease to be an enlargement of the spleen, 
induced, it is supposed, by an attack of fever 
and ague which he had in the spring. His 
age was 47. He died at the Wallingford com- 
mune, Saturday, July 23, 1870. The event 
is very interesting to the whole Community, 
and we have had many communications from 
Wallingford, and much thought and conversa- 
tion about it; but leaving other comments or 
notice till next week, we will give place to the 
following report of a conversation which took 
place in J. H. N.’s room soon after his broth- 
er died: 
CONVERSATION ABOUT GEORGE W. NOYES. 
W.—There have been some providences in 


connection with George’s sickness and death, 
which fill my heart with thankfulness. In the 


first place, you came here exactly at the right 
time. 

Mr, N.—Exactly. I was just in time to take 
his business off his hands. He would scarcely 
have had time to die if I had not come; he 
would at least have been burdened longer than 
he was, 

W.—Then it seems to me a good providence 
that he was unconscious during his last few 
days. How much better for him and for the 
family. If I were to choose in such a case my 
manner of departure, I would choose to die as 
he has done. 

Mr. N.—So would I. I suppose that since 
day before yesterday he has been unconscious 
of pain, even tothe last moment. This is a 
great matter of thankfulness. He has appar- 
ently known no more of it all than as though 
he had been placed under the influence of chlo- 
roform. It was all beautifully arranged for his 
journey. You might say he took the two 
o’clock train. 

W.—A sleeping car was provided for him. 


Mr. N.—Yes, he entered it day before yester- 
day, and is now at his journey’s end. 


W.—Again, he died like a soldier, and as a 
true soldier would choose todie. He has fought 
against disease for more than twenty years, 
and he was not discouraged in the fight. His 
words a few evenings ago were as clear and 
strong on the side of faith as ever. 


Mr. N.—He died like a soldier on the field 
of battle. His last word to me had the true 
ring. After he had been struck with paralysis, 
I said to him that Christ cured paralysis. He 
replied immediately and with a smile, “ Yes— 
he was great on that—he made that a specialty.” 
And he is cured now—he is now restored, and 
free from pain. His body was weak, a clog 
to his spirit, interfering with his greatest effi- 
ciency ; it has been taken away, and in the best 
possible manner. 


Let us seek comfort in such cases, not from 
treasuring up things which the person leaving 
us has said at the time of his death or before, 
but in God’s providences and care. We can 
see distinctly that God’s angels are all around 
us in this whole affair. That is my comfort. 
I don't care whether he said any thing at the 
last moment or not. The thing that is beauti- 
ful to me in this whole thing is, that I see God’s 
care over us and over him, in putting him 
aboard the train for this journey in the easiest 
way possible. 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 


—The lamps are removed from the Hall tables 
every morning, and placed in an adjoining room, 
lest, in the frequent passing in and out of visitors, 
they be accidentally thrown upon the floor; and now 
many people, observing the numerous match-sates 
scattered about the room, inquire if they are for 
smoking purposes. 

—We often think, while enjoying our present 
variety and abundance of fruits, which overlap each 
other in their order of succession, leaving no gap 
between, from strawberry time until the disappear- 
ance of the last winter-apples in the spring, of the 
early years of the Community, when we had a very 
meagre supply. “The time seemed far distant then— 





almost lost in the perspective—when we should 





realize the promise of the horticulturists: “ Wait a 
few years and you shall have all the fruit you can 
eat.” The horticulturists had faith, and added to 
their faith, works: the Community had hope, which 
was not very long deferred, and for years we have 
almost reveled in fruit, fresh and preserved. 

—During the company season we keep a supply 
of ice-cream on hand for the refreshment of visitors. 
As it has to be made almost every day, and as it is 
no easy task to turn the crank by hand until the 
cream is frozen, some of our young mechanics, who 
are up to anything in the line of labor-saving inven- 
tion, resolved to lessen the toil by freezing it by 
steam! Don’tlaugh! Itisn’tsoincongruous! The 
freezer was soon connected by shaft and belt 
with the great steam-boiler, and there was the ice- 
cream, made in atrice. But yesterday what was the 
matter? was the milk affected by the weather, or 
was the freezer turned too fast, or did the witches 
make a misapplication of forces? At any rate, 
whatever it was that did it, when we opened the 
can expecting to see the cream dashed and frozen 
to foamy ice, what was our astonishment to find 
that it had turned to butter! Now in such weather 
as the present, almost any thing else so delightfully 
cool would have been highly palatable; but frozen 
butter, sweetened, and flavored with lemon—bah! 

WALLINGFORD. 

—The chestnut trees are very beautiful this year. 
Blossoming latest of all the trees, they are sure to be 
noticed. Their long, tawny tassels contrasted with 
the dark green of their leaves, catch the eye with a 
pleasing persistence as though they required special 
homage for closing the floral procession of the trees. 
Turn where you may, they wave like banners and 
greet the eye with a sense of tropical luxuriance, 
Their tardy blossoming gives to the New England 
landscape one of its richest aspects. 

—Having a nice wicker basket, just large enough 
for Richard to lie down in, we have gradually made 
a very useful institution of it, thus: Mr. Inslee 
shaped a thin board to cover the bottom of the bas- 
ket; across this board, on the under side, near the 
two ends, he fastened with screws flat pieces of 
iron, having turned axles at their ends for rollers, 
The rollers on these axles are of hard wood, and are 
about an inch and a half in diameter and the same 
in thickness. They make but little noise, and even 
this might be avoided by covering them with india- 
rubber. The board is fastened to the basket with 
screws in large washers. 

This carriage is admirably adapted to drawing 
babies about in the house; is safe because it is low; 
takes the place of a cradle as well as a-wagon. For 
getting babies to sleep it is unrivalled. Begin with 
taking the youngster to ride, which he is always 
ready for, and, as soon as he begins to nod and gape, 
clap in a pillow and sit down and roll the carriage 
gently back and forth till he is sound asleep, which 
will be in a very few minutes. 

—Yesterday a gentleman drove up to our gate in 
a hack. On alighting and knocking at our front 
door, he inquired for two ladies, named respectively 
Beckwith and Wolcott, who, he said, lived here. On 
being told by Mrs. Burt fhat no such persons resided 
here, and never had, he was very reluctant to be- 
lieve her. He said he was told by a friend in Hart- 
ford that they settled up their business about a year 
since, disposed of their property and joined the 
Wallingford Community. They were his cousins— 
elderly ladies, each being over seventy-five years old. 
Mrs. Burt called in Mrs. Allen to confirm her word. 
Still the man was unbelieving, and said he would 
like to see them if they were here. One of the 
young women happening along put in her word 
that no such individuals were here. The man then 
asked for a glass of water, and the privilege of 
looking around our grounds. Pretty soon he was 
heard inquiring of Mr. Jones about those same two 
women. Ofcourse Mr. Jones gave the same answer 
that the rest did. Whether the man was convinced 
of Community veracity, before he left, we are unable 
to state. 

—After several months’ trial of the experiment 
of keeping a public laundry, we have concluded to 
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close up the business, doing in future only our own 
laundry work. We have had the following notice 
printed and distributed for the benefit of our cus- 
tomers : 

“Our original design in establishing a laundry 
was to furnish ourselves with facilities for doing 
our own washing and ironing. While we were 
fitting up this private convenience last spring, we 
were urgently solicited by outside friends to open 
it to the public, and take in washing and ironing 
for the neighboring villages. For the sake of exper- 
iment, and in the spirit of accommodation, we con- 
sented; and have served a few customers thus far 
as well as we could. But we find ourselves unable, 
with our present means and skill, to give satisfaction. 
Some think our prices too high: some find fault 
with our work: and some complain of both prices 
and work. At the same time the business is unprof- 
itable to us, requiring much hard labor, and not 
paying its expenses. We have therefore concluded 
to withdraw from it; and hereby give notice that 
after the week ending July 23d, our laundry will 
not take in custom-work.” 

—We have twice converted our evening meeting 
into a squib-school for practice in the line of jokes, 
conundrums, etc. We-~-hand round a slip of paper 
to all the persons in the room, and after a half-hour 
of silence, collect them in a hat and appoint a per- 
son to read them aloud. Here are some of the 
things produced. If not witty themselves, they may 
be an occasion of wit in others: 


What character in “Pilgrim’s Progress” does 
every fashionably dressed woman resemble? and 
why? 

Ans.—Christian, because she carries a pack. 


Why is the wind playing in the lace of a lady’s 
bonnet, like a person on a sea-voyage from Nova 
Zembla to Madagascar ? 

Ans.—Because it doubles the Cape. 


Brown and Tompkins running round a corner 
came into violent collision. “I declare,” said 
Brown, “how my head rings!” 

“That’s a sign it’s hollow,” remarked Tompkins. 

“Did n’t yours ring?” asked Brown. 

“ No.” 

“Well, that’s a sign it’s cracked,” and Brown 
passed on. 


There was an old man who said “ Fools! 

I'll put down all your railroads and schools,” 
So he got in the way 
Of the engine one day; 

But the train did not stop, nor the schools. 


What words of a popular song shall we be con- 
strained to repeat many times a day this summer ? 
Ans.—“ Shoo Fly!” 


Rub and scrub! 
Over the tub! 

Wear your fingers away; 
Rinse and wring, 
Hang on a string, 

For ’tis the washing day. 
Slip, slop, 

Look out for the mop, 

Look out for the drizzling spray 
Of soap and suis 
From dingy duds, 

All on the washing day. 
Dinner biled, 
Temper riled, 

Children square in the way; 
Husband cross 
And Bridget boss, 

For ’tis the washing day. 


Why are these exercises likely to be directly 
profitable to the inhabitants of Waterbury ? 

Ans.—Because they will split off buttons. 

Erening Meeting —W.—I had some cunversation 
to-day with a young man whom I found in the 
College library reading “‘ American Socialisms.” He 
was greatly interested in the book, especially the clos- 
ing chapters, which he said he had read two or three 





times. He thought Mr. N.’s conclusions very for- 
cible. There was a quiet eloquence about them which 
carried conviction. He seemed scarcely able to say 
enough in praise of the deductions made. This stu- 
dent is inclined to be somewhat of a misanthrope. 
He is a man who reflects considerably, and has 
become disheartened by what he sees of the condition 
of humanity. The view of stirpiculture and Male 
Continence taken by the Community is the only 
hopeful thing he can see for the humanrace. He 
is sometimes tempted to think if the-earth could go 
at once to the sun and be swallowed up, there would 
be no great loss. It seemed to me deplorable that a 
man should take such a view of life, and it made me 
thankful for the faith we have, which recognizes a 
living God, who has a plan in the history of the 
world, that is to be carried out. This man admitted 
that there might be such a plan, but he did not see 
how it could in any way be accomplished. The 
only hope must be in just such a system as ours. 
It seemed to him horrible that in New York City 
there were, perhaps, ten thousand paupers, and those 


ten thousand paupers would probably produce two] 


or three hundred thousand to fill their places. 
There are doubtless a great many reflecting men 
who have come to the same conclusions in regard 
to the social condition of the world; but the future 
looks dark to them because they have no faith. 


N.—I don’t see as there is any thing else to be 
looked for on the part of those men who have noth- 
ing but philosophy to guide and sustain them, and 
who have nothing but the religion and hope of the 
churches, than that they should be thoroughly dis- 
couraged. I should think they would be; and I don’t 
know but that is a part of the plan. There must be 
sooner or later a great breaking down of present 
hopes and plans. The expectation of salvation, of 
the “ good time coming,” the Kingdom of Heaven, the 
millennium, and all that, is certainly a false expecta- 
tion as it is now held in the world, and sooner or 
later it will come to an end. 

W.—This man further remarked that he thought 
a great many people place altogether too high a 
value upon education. Many persons seem to 
think that education is going to save the human 
family; but it was plain to him that it can never 
do it. I thought that a rather profound remark. It 
is just as plain to my mind as can be, that education 
by itself will never effect any such result—will never 
bring in the millennium. There has got to be cul- 
ture of the heart and an influx of positive life that 
is better than the life which now pervades human- 
ity. And that, I take it,is the work we are en- 
gaged in. We are laboring to introduce a better 
life into the world than it has known these eighteen 
hundred years. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Edwards Family~*-New Haven their home-- 
Their connection with the Colleges of this 
country and with the two series of American 


Revivals. 

New Ilaven, July 20, 1870. 

Dear H :—I continue to pick up items about the 
Edwardses, which are interesting to me. I will re- 
port some of them, and if they are interesting to you 
perhaps they will get into the CrrcuLar. 

Connecticut, and especially New Haven, is the old 
home of the Edwards tribe. The mother of them 
all, Sarah Pierrepont, was born and bred in New 
Haven; and as grandchildren generally gather to 
the home of their mother’s parents rather than to 
that of their father’s, New Haven always has been, 
ana is to this day the haunt of Jonathan Edwards's 
brightest descendants. 

The strength of the family seems to have de- 
scended through a female line. Mary Edwards, the 
fourth child of Jonathan and Sarah, married Tim- 
othy Dwight Esq., of Northampton, and had thirteen 
children. Look at the list In the CrrcuLAR, and you 
will see that this Dwight branch was more fruitful 
in numbers and .genius, than any other of the 
Edwards stock. The Dwights and the numerous 
families into which the female Dwights married, such 
as the Woolseys, Porters, etc., have long been 








among the chief men of New Haven, and indeed of 
the nation. I count five College Presidents in the 
Edwards family; viz.,1. Jonathan the elder, Presi- 
dent of Princeton College; 2. Jonathan the younger, 
President of Union College at Schenectady ; 3. Tim- 
othy Dwight, son of Mary Edwards, President of 
Yale College from 1795 to 1817; 4. Sereno Edwards 
Dwight, son of the preceding, President of Hamil- 
ton College, at Clinton N. Y. from 1833 to 1835; 
5. Theodore Dwight Woolsey, the present President 
of Yale College, son of Elizabeth Dwight, the 
eleventh child of Mary Edwards. Thus the two 
first of the College Presidents were Edwardses ; but 
the three last belong to the Dwight branch, and are 
the descendants of Mary Edwards. 


But Jonathan Edwards was more than a College 
President. The main strength of his life was’ 
manifested in connection with Revivals; and his 
Presidency at Princeton was only a brief prelude 
to his death. The great function for which he and 
his wife were raised up, seems to have been to lead 
the way to a new standard of vital religious experi- 
ence. I have been interested, therefore, to discov- 
erin what line of his descendants his devotional 
enthusiasm and his love of Revivals have been 
handed down. And this inquiry too, has led me 
among the Dwights. 

The history of Revivals may be summed up thus: 
Before our Revolution there was 4 “Great Awake- 
ning ;” then came a period of no Revivals, extending 
from the beginnings of the Revolution to the end of 
our second war with England ; after that, Revivals 
commenced again, and swept over the country with 
increasing power in successive waves of excitement 
till 1834. Now, as Jonathan Edwards was the chief 
instrument of the “ Great Awakening” before the 
Revolution, I find that two at least of his descendants, 
of the Dwight branch, were foremost in the new 
series of Revivals that came after the second war. 
Follow me patiently and see. 


We will look at every link in the Dwight gene- 
alogy, and begin with the first. The biographer of 
President Dwight says of his mother, Mary Edwards: 

“She was the fourth daughter of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, and inherited much of his intellectual 
superiority. She conducted the education of this 
son entirely during his earliest years; and, under 
her skillful training, he quickly gave indications of 
not only a thirst for knowledge, but a facility at 
acquiring it, which foreshadowed the eminence to 
which he was destined.” 

The life of Timothy Dwight, this eminent son of 
Mary Edwards, extending from 1752 to 1817, just 
covers the period of the two wars, in which there 
were no Revivals. He had, however, much of the 
devotional enthusiasm of Jonathan Edwards and 
Sarah Pierrepont. He was President of Yale 
College from 1785 to 1817. It was during this period 
that the great leaders in the second series of Revi- 
vals were educated ; and most of them under the liter- 
ary and theological supervision of President Dwight. 
Two of these leaders were Dr. Beecher and Dr. Tay- 
lor; both of whom had Timothy Dwight, not only 
for their College President, but for their theological 
instructor. He constituted in himself the entire 
Theological Department of the College. Moses 
Stuart of Andover, and Asahel Nettleton, the great 
Revivalist, also graduated under him. 


To show what sort of influence President Dwight 
brought to bear on the young men who were after- 
wards leaders in the second “ Great Awakening,” 
and how much the present Theological Seminary at 
Yale is indebted to him, I will copy a part of a 
letter from Dr. Taylor, published in Sprague’s “Amer- 
ican Pulpit.” It is especially interesting to me, be- 
cause Dr. Taylor was my theological instructor ; 
and I am glad thus to trace some part of my own 
spiritual blood and breeding back to Jonathan 
Edwards : 

FROM A LETTER OF DR, TAYLOR. 

“T came to College very young; my health failed ; 
and I lost three years from study. When I came 
the last time (for I entered three different classes), it 
was rather to gratify my parents, than with any ex- 
pectation or intention of being a scholar; for, 
though 1 had previously felt an intense interest in 
study, I had by that time entirely lost it. Occasion- 
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ally, however, my emulation was stirred ; but it was 
to little purpose, as I had abandoned the thought of 
either doing or being much in future life. In my 
Senior year, I read as an exercise before Dr. Dwight, 
an argument on the question—‘ Is virtue founded in 
utility ?’—a question in which he always felt a pecu- 
liar interest. To those who preceded me he said, 
‘ Oh, you do not understand the question ;” but when 
I had finished my argument, he remarked with 
great emphasis—“ That’s right,” and addéd some 
other commendatory remarks which, to say the 
least, were adapted to put a young man’s modesty 
to a rather severe test. But it certainly had one 
good effect—it determined me to make intellectual 
efforts, which, otherwise, I probably never should 
have made; not to say the very kind which, above 
all others, I love to make. When I received a call 
to the church in this city, which I, in every suitable 
way, tried to avoid accepting, Dr. Dwight was very 
anxious that I should accept it. I told him frankly 
my principal objection. You know the great pop- 
ularity of my predecessor in that pulpit; and I told 
Dr. Dwight that, if I were settled there, I could ex- 
pect nothing else than that I should be dismissed 
within a year. ‘Why so?’ said he. ‘ Because,’ re- 
plied I, ‘I can not satisfy the demands of the peo- 
ple as a preacher.’ He thought I could. I said, ‘I 
think not without a miracle.’ He answered with 
emphasis, ‘ You do not know what you can do. No 
young man of even respectable talents knows 
what he can do, and hence in many cases, they 
do so little. Believe me, said he, ‘I have no 
fears of the issue, and I know much better what 
you can do, than you «now yourself’ After I 
was setiled, I was occasionally at the end of the 
matter as to sermons—not exactly sermons, but 
such sermons as I was willing to preach. Once af- 
ter having preached several Fast sermons: (for the 
demand for these was pretty frequent in those days), 
I went to him and told him in much depression, 
that I could not write another that would be fit to 
preach. ‘Why,’ said he, ‘ you are in as bad a plight 
as President Edwards said he once was, when he 
could not find another text in the Bible on which 
he could make a sermon.’ He asked me if I had 
thought of a subject—text—plan. I mentioned to 
him that I had three or four, which by his request 
I repeated to him. ‘ Which, on the whole,’ said he, 
‘do you like best?’ When I had named it he said, 
‘Go to your study, ask the Divine blessing, and 
make as good a sermon as you can on that text, and 
it will be good enough.’ I did so; and, with the 
cheerful courage which he inspired, I succeeded in 
making an effort, which, otherwise, I think, I could 
not have made. After a while I got over these fits 
of despondency and no one can tell how much I 
owe to him for it.” 


_ So much for President Dwight. We come now 
to the next generation. He had seven children. 
Two of them I saw in New Haven in 1833—4, and 
one of them I was personally acquainted with. Of 
these I will give some account, as I have found 
memoirs of both of them, and I find that both of 
them had special connection with the earliest Re- 
vivals after the second war. 


Sereno Edwards Dwight I have already men- 
tioned as at one time President of Hamilton Col- 
lege. But his Presidency, like that of his great- 
grandfather, Jonathan Edwards, was brief and late 
in life. The strength of his manhood was given to 
the great Revival in Boston in 1822, as appears by the 
subsequent extract from his Memoir. It is necessary 
to say by way of introduction to this extract, that 
the Park-St. Church in Boston was formed out of a 
remnant of the Old South Church that remained 
faithful to Orthodoxy, in the general declension into 
Unitarianism that took place in the early part of 
the present century. Dr. Griffin was its first pastor 
from 1811 to 1815. In 1817 Screno E. Dwight be- 
came its pastor and preached there with some in- 
terruptions till 1826. Edward Beecher, eldest son 
of Dr. Lyman Beecher, was his successor. 

EXTRACT FROM A MEMOIR OF SERENO E. DWIGHT. 
By his brother William T. Dwight, D. D. 


“The preaching of Mr. Dwight, seemed to be 
constantly directed, as it were toward one great 
object—a revival of religion among his church and 
congregation ; the seasons when these visitations of 
salvation were frequently known among the Con- 
gregational churches in Boston had long since dis- 
appeared, so that ‘a captivity’ as it has been 
termed, of more than ‘seventy years’ had now 
elapsed. But the day for their return had now at 
length come. Inthe summer and autumn of 1822 
the commencement of a Revival was apparent in 
the Park-St. Church, which soon after extended to 
the two other Orthodox churches in that city. Its 
subjects were speedily so numerous, that from three 
to four hundred persons assembled in a common 





uiry and counsel 
from their pastors. The Revival continued through 
the following winter, and the labors of Mr. Dwight, 
as well as of other pastors, were multiplied and con- 
stant. They were aided by the co-operation of their 
respective churches, and the results were evidently 
most auspicious. When the spring had come, the 
same demand still existing for ministerial effort, 
several of the most experienced and distinguished 
ministers from the churches in New England were 
sent for to assist the wearied pastors of the churches 
in Boston. The ultimate results were most auspi- 
cious. Large accessions were made to these respective 
churches, the number in Park-St., where the Revival 
commenced, being the largest. The preliminary 
work of conviction was also peculiarly thorough, so 
that the changes were more than ordinarily endur- 
ing. The influence on that church, particularly, 
has been visible until the present time. This, their 
first season of refreshing from above, has been also, 
as 1 am informed, the most signal. How much of 
the subsequent growth of Christ’s kingdom which 
has been apparent in the multiplication of Orthodox 
churches in Boston and in their existing efficiency, 
is to be directly ascribed to this first and great Re- 
vival, it is difficult indeed to conjecture.” (p. 44.) 

Thus one of President Dwight’s sons fitly repre- 
sented him and his illustrious grandfather in the 
clerical and Presidential professions, and connected 
the second “ Great Awakening” with the first. But 
I find in another son of Dr. Dwight, the truest re- 
presentative of the zeal and devotion which were in 
Jonathan Edwards and Sarah Pierrepont. Of him 
I will give an account in another letter. 


public room for the purpose of inq' 


J. H.N. 





SUCCESS IN LIFE. 

Eugene.—Y ou look a little sober, Oscar, as if your 
affairs were not progressing entirely to your satis- 
faction. What can be the matter? 

Oscar.—1 do feel a little down-hearted, that’s a 
fact; but then there is reason enough why I should. 
I have just been thinking that I ought to have ac- 
complished more than I have done—ought to be 
making myself a name. Here I am, almost thirty 
years old, having spent half my life and done noth- 
ing worth mentioning. You and I are fellows of 
fair natural abilities, and if we had applied ourselves 
to some profession we might in time have achieved 
at least a moderate distinction—might have made 
ourselves a name. 

EHugene.—W ell, what then ? 

Oscar.—What then? Why, we should have had 
our share of fame, which I take to be pretty much 
the same thing as happiness. Besides it must be pleas- 
ant to dash into any enterprise one feels capable of 
performing. I feel that I am able to do bigger things 
than I have yet done. 

Eugene—Let us consider in the first place’ pre- 
cisely what this thirst for fame is, and then decide 
whether it will be likely to make a man happy 
or not. When any one desires to be famous, he 
wants to be considered smarter and more successful 
in life than other folks. It is the same desire for 
personal renown, whether he seeks to become very 
rich, or influential in politics, or noted in the arts or 
sciences ; and it is evidently selfish, because it is the 
same feeling that would lead him to take the best 
place at a feast, or to appropriate the best of any 
other thing to his own use. The man who thirsts 
for worldly fame is not apt to “ esteem others better 
than himself.” An unselfish man lives for others, 
not for himself. 

Oscar.—That is a good thought. 
that all men can not be alike. 
whether they desire it or not. 


Eugene.—Very true. I think a person is more 
likely to become distinguished, by exertion in well- 
doing from unselfish motives, than if ‘he strive di- 
rectly to build himself up. You must not think I 
am merely preaching now, for the truth is I have 
had many a fight with this same temptation, and my 
mind is only just getting settled about it. It all de- 
pends on which way we look for renown, to this 
world or the world to come. Jt is probable that in 
Heaven, unity and fellowship are considered more 
important than anything else. If that is so, then 
those persons are most distinguished there who have 
learned to live harmoniously with others—who 
have cultivated their hearts as well as their heads. 


But you know 
Some will be famous 


Refinement of heart ought to make a man more fa- 
mous than the discovery of a planet. Judging from 
what we know of the effects of selfishness, it may 
reasonably be doubted whether many of the notable 
men of the world are happy men. We know that 
some of them are miserable. j 

Oscar.—I begin to see that there are greater things 
to be done than those which lead to worldly fame, 
and J feef ashamed of my melancholy already. 

Eugene.—True success in life does not depend on 
the honor which can be conferred by men. 

Oscar.—The difficulty with me is in always look- 
ing at things in this light. My eyes seem to get in- 
to a cloud. 

Eugene.—That is the trouble with a great many of 
us. The only way is to do as the sea-captains do, 
take observations and lay out our course in clear 
weather, and then not think we are going wrong 
because we cannot see things so clearly when the 
storm comes on. 

Oscar.—That is true, too. This kind of talk 
straightens one out amazingly, and I am glad I 
spoke to you. F. W. 8. 


[The following was written several years ago by Mrs. P. 
Noyes. We publish it at the request of one of her grand- 
daughters :] 


MORNING REFLECTIONS. 


A few mornings since, while I was waiting for the 
day, my imagination presented me with a debt or 
bill of charges incurred the past year, in favor of 
heaven. As it may help us to a better sense of our 
indebtedness for the common blessings of Provi- 
dence I copy some of them: 


1. Opening the “gates of day,” and calling forth 
the sun in his splendor, to cheer and animate me 
through the day. 

2. Closing the curtains of the evening, that I 
might enjoy refreshing sleep and quiet repose. 

3. Giving angels charge over me, to keep me in 
all my ways. 


4, Enclosing me in a sphere of pure and whole- 
some air to breathe, inspiring life and health. 


5. Supplying the earth with the rain and dew of 
heaven, also with springs of water, the value of 
which I will not attempt to estimate ; likewise sup- 
plying me with daily food in all its details and vari- 
eties. 

6. The use of the holy scriptures, which are able 
to make me wise unto salvation. 

7. The use of my reason and understanding, fac- 
ulties, etc, with all the hopes and prospects of a 
blessed immortality. P.N. 


EDWARDS ON FAMILY GOVERNMENT. 


In a farewell sermon which Jonathan Edwards 
delivered in parting from his church at North- 
ampton, he gave the following charge to parents: 


One thing that greatly concerns you, as you 
would be an happy people, is the maintaining of 
‘amily order. 

We have had great disputes how the church ought 
to be regulated; and indeed the subject of these 
disputes was of great importance: but the due regu- 
lation of your families is of no less, and in some 
respects, of much greater importance. Every Chris- 
tian family, ought to be, as it were, a little church, 
consecrated to Christ, and wholly influenced and 
governed by his rules. And family education and 
order, are some of the chief of the means of grace. 
If these fail, all other means are like to prove in- 
effectual. If these are duly maintained, all the 
means of grace will be like to prosper and be suc- 
cessful. 

Let me now, therefore, once more, before I finally 
cease to speak to this congregation, repeat and earn- 
estly press the counsel, which I have often urged 
on the heads of families here, while I was their pas- 
tor, to great painfulness in teaching, warning and 
directing their children; bringing them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord; beginning 
early, where there is yet opportunity; and main- 
taining a constant diligence in labors of this kind: 
remembering that, as you would not have all your 
instructions and counsels ineffectual, there must be 
government as well as instructions, which must be 
maintained with an even hand, and steady resolution ; 
as a guard to the religion and morals of the family, 
and the support of its good order. Take heed that 


it be not with any of you, as it was with Eli of old, 





who reproved his children, but restrained them 
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not; and that by this means you do not bring the 
like curse on your families, as he did on his. 

And let children obey their parents and yield to 
their instructions, and submit to their orders, as they 
would inherit a blessing, and not acurse. For we 
have reason to think, from many thiogs in the word 
of God, that nothing has a greater tendency to bring 
a curse on persons, in this world, and on all their 
temporal concerns, than an undutiful, unsubmissive, 
disorderly behavior in children towards their pa- 
rents. 


CHANGES THAT MAY COME. 


HENEVER the theory that “it is more bles- 

sed to give than to receive” becomes popu- 
lar, what reverses of fortune will be the conse- 
quence! Let society adopt at once the sentiment 
that it is more noble to serve than to be ministered 
to, and it would cause more sudden bankruptcy and 
more unexpected enrichment in the capital of per- 
sonal character, than any political revolution ever 
did in property. Then servants would be rich in 
the highest kind of education and faculty, and the 
children of luxury would be the most destitute class 
we have. 

Some of our acquaintances have lived all their 
lives on the principle that it is happiness to be min- 
istered to, and drudgery to serve. They have mon- 
ey, and know how to receive and command, and 
buy service of others; but they have lacked all oc- 
casion to exercise their own faculty of serving, and 
would be as awkward in any useful activity, as their 
servants would be in the parlor. In all the quali- 
fications for serving they are undeveloped and weak, 
physically and morally. Others of our acquaintance 
have been trained by circumstances which would 
be called adverse, in the habit of ministering to 
others; are richly developed in the faculty of use- 
fulness. The two classes would change places in 
rank, it Christ’s principle should prevail. H. 


[From the Yale Literary Magazine.} 
THE WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


When selfishness and passion are entirely re- 
moved from human character, and individual pride 
is lost in a pride embracing all humanity, a Commu- 
nity agreeing in some of its features with that at 
Wallingford, may take the place of present society, 
and become a sign of the approaching Millennium. 
Agreeing in some features only, for certain doc- 
trines taught at Wallingford can never be otherwise 
than repugnunt to the good and virtuous. 

“Tt was in the leafy month of June” when we 
visited this remarkable establishment. The village 
of Wallingford itself is prettily situated on the sum- 
mit of a slope stretching back to the east from the 
railroad. Standing by the Beach House we direct 
our eyes across the valley to another pleasant slope 
opposite. Half way up and partially hidden from 
view by the foliage are the Community buildings, 
whither we will now proceed. riya d the Quinni- 
piac on a temporary bridge, for the old one is being 
repaired, we plunge into the woods through which 
a narrow path brings us to the road near the build- 
ings. A single person is in sight, a female in bloom- 
er costume busied among the flowering plants and 
shrubs. Attracted by a continuous sound as of ma- 
chinery in motion, we neglect the fair bloomer and 
passing on between the house and flower plot enter 
the Mount Tom Printing-Office. Here a press oper- 
ated by a caloric engine is busy turning off of 
the History of Wallingford. The work is elegantly 
done. The highly tinted paper, the clear and regu- 
lar type, show that nothing of an interior character 
is permitted. The Liv. itself would not be ashamed 
of such a dress. The composing-room is near but is 
vacant now and we will visit the other departments. 

Crossing the road and descending the slope near 
& barn where the diminutive chickens scatter with 
plaintive cries as we pass, we enter the strawberry- 
field. Here’ three or four acres are covered with 
pickers from the village, gathering the crimson fruit 
which is to be eaten to-morrow morning on Boston 
breakfast tables. The eye loves to linger upon the 
berries, round, ripe and large, but contenting our- 
selves with the at that eye and palate alike 
will soon be gratified, we tear ourselves away to 
visit the silk-factory. 

_In this building are engaged about twenty-seven 
village girls with two superintendents from the Com- 
munity, one male and the other female. The silk 
mani red is “ machine-twist,” and the process is 
completed at Oneida, New York, the parent Com- 
munity. The silk is of the very best quality, being 
imported from China through a firm in Paris. The 
process is quite interesting, but the curious eyes 
turned upon us warn us to be sedate and circum- 
spect. Consequently turning back across the muddy 





stream we pass the strawberry pickers and climb 
the hill again. 

In the composing-room we found a courteous in- 
formant in Mr. Van Velzer who was engaged upon 
some electro-plates for a book of advertisements. 
Here, also, by this time were several women en- 
gaged in setting type, etc., ery among them 
the venerable Mrs. Noyes, wife of the founder. And 
we will venture to assert that for health and con- 
tented appearance we have seen few who surpass 
them in ordinary society. One little girl of about 
thirteen years entered while we were waiting, 
dressed in the short skirt and- pants, but with 
brown eyes sparkling, and cheeks ruddy with health. 
In fact all whom we saw were apparently in perfect 
health, though the men were wanting in a certain 
depth of color, due perhaps to their comparative 
freedom from out-door work. 

But visitors are beginning to arrive and we will 
step into the waiting-room and order some refresh- 
ments. A table is laid for us in a middle room with 
dazzling white cloth. The coveted strawberries 
look enticingly out from a capacious glass dish, the 
whitest of sugar and the sweetest of cream stand in 
clear glass vessels. Ah, I pity one who could look 
upon such a spectacle unmoved. The dish of straw- 
berries is partly emptied and replenished, lemonade 


which the gods would not have scorned is supplied, | 


and cake is furnished. While we feast, other par- 
ties are doing likewise out under the trees, and the 
bloomers flit faster and faster back and forth be- 
tween the house and grass-plot. The feast is over, 
and we wander forth and climb the hill still higher. 
Stretching ourselves luxuriously upon the grass, we 
look away upon the prospect. In the north the 
church spires of Meriden lift their white tops above 
the hills. Eastward at the foot of the slope flows 
the Quinnipiac, and beyond the railroad thunders 
and groans with frequent trains. 

This is a strange people. In the world, yet not 
of it; dealing daily with its people, yet scrupulously 
refraining from intimacy with them ; leading a life 
some of whose features the world must unhesita- 
tingly condemn; yet shaming the world by certain 
unquestioned virtues, they are a problem worthy of 
study. Education of the highest kind is earnestly 
sought by them. Mention that you are a student 
of Yale and observe the pride with which they tell 
you of their own young men at this college. In 
conversation one can not fail of being impressed 
with their command of pure language. In the office 
of the factory was lying a well-used copy of Davies’ 
Legendre. In the school-room we found books indi- 
cating the study of the classics and mathematics, giv- 
ing evidence of a zeal for learning which might put 
many a college student to shame. 

In reclity the labor of the Community is more 
head-work than hand-work. The farm labor is ver- 
formed principally by hired employés. A field of 
corn which we passed was rapidly losing its weeds 
under the vigorous strokes of two Irishmen. The 
strawberry pickers all come from the village, and so 
with the girls of the factory. In the house and 
printing-office only, no outside help is employed. 

The peculiar feature of the Community, however, 
is that from which it derives its name. Community 
in the widest sense of the word they practice, com- 
munity of property and community of persons. No 
one can lay claim to any thing as his own. No one 
can devote his attention to one piece of ground, cul- 
tivating and tending it with peculiar care, thinking 
to receive its products for himself. Even the clothes 
he wears can not belong to him alone, but every 
member has a right to them. Thus all the gains 
which they receive from the world flow not into the 
purse of any individual or collection of individuals 
among them, but ago to all alike. So far com- 
munity has for us no bad meaning. But for them it 
has a further signification. Ignoring all individual 
love between persons of opposite sexes, they make 
every woman the wife of every man and every man 
the husband of every woman. Such seem to be 
their doctrines in effect, although, were they not 
limited in practice, the Community would speedily 
fall asunder by its own rottenness. And this is the 
most remarkable of their many peculiarities. To 
introduce such a theory into society would make a 
second Sodom and would be followed by immediate 
disintegration. But by a certain oversight exercised 
by the Community at daily evening gatherings, all 
undesirable connections are prevented and individual 
impulses are directed in a way deemed advantageous 
to the good of all. To assert that they are all 
scoundrels and libertines is simply falsehood. That 
they are thoroughly conscientious in their belief no 
one acquainted with them can deny. This and this 
only preserves them from extinction. 

As we descend, the sun is sinking, and the shadows 
straggle in irregular shapes up the eastern hill and 
away into the village. The steam gongs have — 
since quavered out their ae or the night, an 
over in the Town Hall the “ Broadway Star Dra- 
matic Company” are by eng Ree us. But we will 


not tell you now how the a opened and pro- 
gressed, how the orchestra, consist of a horn, 
three violins, and a bass-viol, tort opera airs, 


how the bass-viol got thirsty first and retired, fol- 





lowed in due succession by the exhausted violins, 
while the courageous horn brought up the rear, and 
how we left the heroine dying with excessive 
loquacity; for the whistle of the train is heard. 
We leap aboard and plunge away into the darkness, 
and our trip to Wallingford is over. H. E. K. 


THE HISTORY OF A DEFUNCT HORSE. 


A young gentleman just out of college, once re- 
marked that it was exceedingly insalubrious to in- 
hale the obnoxious effluvia arising from the cadav- 
erous carcass of a defunct horse. He was undoubt- 
edly right, and science has found a way of remedy- 
ing the evil. They now make so many things out 
of the dead body of a horse that the animal must 
be a remarkably fine one if he is worth as much 
when alive as he ig in the retorts and kettles of the’ 
chemist. As soon as the horse is dead, his blood is 
sought by the manufacturers of albumen, and by 
sugar refiners, and by the burners of lamp-black. 
Not a drop of it is allowed to go to waste. 


The mane and tail are wanted for hair-cloth, 
sieves, bow-strings, and brushes. The skin is con- 
verted into leather for cart harness, for boots and 
shoes, and strong collars. The hoofs are used for 
combs, horn work, glue, and in old times were the 
chief source of the spirits of hartshorn, now ob- 
tained from the gas house. The flesh is boiled down 
in the rendering vat, and much oil and fat is ob- 
tained from it. Some of the choice bits may find 
their way into cheap restaurants, and play the part of 
beef-steak, or help to enrich the hasty plates of soup 
of those establishments. The flesh left after all has 
been extracted from it that is of any service, is some- 
times burned, to be used as a manure, or is worked up 
into nitrogenous compounds such as the cyanides, to 
be used by the photographer for taking our pictures. 
The stomach and intestines make valuable strings 
and cords for musical instruments, and out of the 
bones so many useful articles are manufactured that 
it is almost impossible to make out a complete list of 
them. Among them are buttons, toys, tweezers, knife- 
handles, rulers, cups, dominoes, balls; and the residue 
from all these things is burnt into bone-black to be 
used by the sugar refiner, who thus puts in a second 
claim upon the dead horse; and some part of the 
bone-black is burned white to be used by the assayer 
in testing for gold; and when the refiner and assayer 
have finished with it, it is converted into super-phos- 
phate, to serve as valuable manure on our land. The 
teeth are used as substitutes for ivory; and the iron 
shoes, if not nailed up over the door to ensure good 
fortune to the household, are worked up into excel- 
lent wrought metal. Some portion of the bone-black 
is converted into phosphorous for the manufacture 
of matches, and lately a valuable bread preparation 
is made of the phosphate, and medicines are pre- 
pared for the cure of consumptives, 

—Scientific American. 


QualtLs traverse more than one hundred and fifty 
miles in a night; an assertion proved from the fact, 
that the crops of these birds, on reaching the south- 
ern shores of France, are found to contain the seeds 
of African plants which they had eaten the day pre- 
viously. Martins and swallows easily accomplish 
from nine to twelve hundred miles in twenty-four 
hours, Wild ducks, ata single flight, are known 
to travel over the incredible space of fifteen hundred 
miles. M. Sabin Berthelot, during a voyage from 
Cadiz to Madeira, when the ship was one hundred 
miles from her destination, observed a linnet perch 
itself in the rigging; after reposing a few minutes 
and picking up the crumbs thrown to it by the sail- 
ors, it darted off in a straight line to the Island of 
Madeira, which it would doubtless reach in a single 
flight. The tiny linnet, at that distance, could descry 
no more than the sailors the land it was in quest of ; 
but the instinct that so wonderfully guided it, re- 
vealed underneath the clouds massed on the horizon, 
a hospitable shore and convenient shelter. 

—Appletons’ Journal. 


It is said that Professors Huxley and Tyndall pro- 
pose to visit this country in the fall of 1871, 
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ASPIRATION. 
FROM SCHILLER. 

If above this vale’s depression, 

By such chilly fogs oppressed, 
I could rise, by bold progression, 

Then, indeed, should I feel blessed ! 
Noble heights perceive I yonder, . 

Always blooming green and bold: 
Had I wings, or strength to wander, 

For those heights my course I'd hold. 


Harmonies are ever ringing— 
Tones of sweetest heavenly calm ; 
And the zephyrs soft are bringing 
Perfumes to me, as of balm. 
Golden fruits are yonder glowing, 
’Mid the shady verdure tossed ; 
And the flowers which there are growing 
Will not know a winter frost. 


Oh! how charming an existence 
There in everlasting light ! 
And thé breeze of yonder distance 
Must the weary soul delight. 
But a torrent, raging, roaring, 
Lies between and bars my way: 
See, its waves so high up-pouring 
Fill my soul with wild dismay. 


There, behold, a boat is tossing, 
But, alas, the pilot fails! 
Boldly in and risk the crossing— 
Now the breezes woo its sails. 
Thou must trust, and must endeavor, 
For the heavens no pledge have deigned : 
By a miracle or never 
Is that land of marvels gained. 


D. J. B. 


FAST TRAINS AND FEW STOPS. 


i us, being in New York, take the 10: 30 A. M. 
“Chicago Special Express” westward. This 
is one of the newly introduced faust trains, which 
makes the fewest possible stops this side its grand 
objective point—Chicago. Arriving at the 30th-st. 
Depot in good season, we spend a moment in in- 
specting the train. The locomotive is one of Van- 
derbilt’s black machines without a sign of brass or- 
nament; but it has big “drivers” and looks grim 
and business-like. There is a single baggage-car, 
three of Wagner’s luxurious palace cars and one ele- 
gant common passenger coach—all comfortably 
filled and no extra weight. Promptly at 10:30 the 
“ Chicago Special” draws slowly out of the depot- 
yard and through the dingy suburbs of the west 
side to the bank of the Hudson. And now begins 
the grand gallop for Chicago. We strike at once in- 
to a forty-mile-per-hour rate, driving past the fast 
sailing steamers on the river and whirling through 
scores of towns large and small on the banks. 
There is a pleasant sense that you are “ getting on,” 
and you gaze at the tranquil river and the misty 
highlands with a serene satisfaction. The conductor 
having once glanced at your ticket vanishes mysteri- 
ously in the forward part of the train and you see 
him no more for hours. Meantime the train bolts 
ahead ceaselessly, inexorably—grandly indifferent 
to cities, mountains and towns in its rush for the 
far off city of the prairies. Fifty miles from New York 
it rumbles over a long trough filled with water. 
This is a contrivance for obviating stops. The loco- 
motive is taking a galloping drink, as a dog laps 
water while running along the bank. At Pough- 
keepsie seventy-five miles from New York the train 
pulls up, the passengers take a hasty lunch while a 
fresh fuming engine is attached. On we roll past 
schooners and villages. We have got beyond the 
crooks in the mountains and our speed increases. 
Now it is really exhilarating. How thick the men 
with the little white safety flags are! “Fine thing 
these fast trains with few stops,” I venture to a trav- 
eling companion—an undoubted Yankee. “ Y-e-s,” 
said he slowly, “ but I wish they wouldn’t stop at all.” 
Insatiable mortal! We roll into Albany having 
made but two out of the forty stops between it and 
New York, 


A short stop in Albany and we are racing through 
the pleasant Mohawk valley at the rate of nearly 
a mile a minute. Idlers in the villages—women 
in the houses—men with their teams afield—all turn 
to see the “Chicago Special ”--the train which does 
not even deign to stop in their old Dutch city, Sche- 
nectady. Our rapid rate raises clouds of dust, and 
the passengers begin to look grimy and a little fa. 
tigued. But all seem to appreciate the few stoppages 
and keep good courage for the long ride. At Palatine 
Bridge, fifty-four miles from Albany the train halts. 
The engineer darts around his engine with a long 
oil-can. The fireman tends the tank hose. The 
conductor and brakemen treat a glowing axle with 
buckets of water and we are off again for Utica, 
where I leave the train. G. N. M. 


ITEMS. 


Don Car os, the Spanish pretender, has been ex- 
pelled from France. 

Tue gold market in New York has been a good 
deal excited during the week, the price rising” once 
to 1233. 

LiEut.-GEN. SHERIDAN is to be sent to Europe 
as Special Commissioner of the United States to ob- 


serve the French and Prussian modes of carrying 
on war. 


PRESIDENT GRANT and family, and Gen. Porter, 
have arrived at Long Branch and taken possession 
of their cottage, which they are to occupy for the 
season. 

New York has been having a week or more of 
intensely hot weather. On Tuesday last there were 
over sixty cases of sun-stroke in the city, twenty- 
seven of which were fatal. 

DeErTAILs of the massacre of foreigners at Pekin 
are said to have been received in London, which 
show that the first accounts of the horrors of the 
affair were not exaggerated. 


Rep C.ovup is reported as laboring quite success- 
fully in promoting peace and good will towards the 
whites among the Indians. It is said that he in- 
tends to send his son east to be educated. 


THE dogma of the infallibility of the Pope was 
proclaimed at Rome on Monday last. Its promulga- 
tion was attended with the most imposing religious 
ceremonies, and received with great rejoicing. 


M. Prevost-PARADOL, the new French Minister 
at Washington, committed suicide last Wednesday 
morning about 1 o’clock, by shooting himself with a 
pistol. A nature morbidly sensitive, the estrange- 
ment of friends, and the sudden complications of 
European affairs, added to physical debility caused 
by change of climate and unusual exposure to heat, 
are supposed to have produced temporary aberration 
of mind. 

No important battle between the French and 
Prussian armies is yet reported. A squad of 200 
French soldiers is said to have crossed the frontier 
on a reconnoissance, and to have been captured. 
The troops of both nations are massing on their 
respective frontiers, and it would seem that a great 
battle can not long be delayed. Newspaper corres- 
pondents are not allowed with the French army. 
The Emperor is reported sick at St. Cloud, and not 
able to join the army for some days. The enthusi- 
asm in the French capital is unabated. At the 
Grand Opera and Comédie Francaise the ‘“ Marsel- 
laise” is sung enthusiastically by artistes and audi- 
ences. France and Prussia have both proclaimed 
their intention to hold private property on the seas 
exempt from seizure unless contraband of war. 
The sympathies of the Irish people have been ex- 
pressed in favor of France. A great popular de- 
monstration was made in Dublin last Tuesday eve- 
ning; more than one hundred thousand people, with 
twenty bands of music, being out on parade. The 
French and Irish colors were carried intertwined. 
Meetings of Germans have been held in several 
cities of the United States, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing sympathy with Prussia, and obtaining con- 





tributions for her assistance, 





Ainonncements ; 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres. Bus- 
iness, Mamufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
CircuLar, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism, , 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.C. Number of members, 
85, Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0, C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number ot 
members, 40. Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The 0. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Bitz Comav- 
xism or CompLex Maraiace, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence, 


ADMISSIONS, 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; 
but some of them are these: 1. The parent Community at 
Oneida is full, Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore, 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 8. The kind of men 
and women who are likely to make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home andaliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion. They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising and 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford, Other Communities must be formed; and the»best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 

All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand. Address, Oneida Community. 

SILK GOODS. 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 

Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 


Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community. 


MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(Watiixcrorp Community), WaLtincrorp, Cons, 


With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

Wat.incrorp Community, Wallingford Conn, 


PUBLICATIONS. 

SALVATION FROM Six,THe Exp or Curistian Fare; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History or American Soctatisms. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Gi8 pp. 8vo J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. London, 
Traubner & Co, Price $4.00. To subscribers of the CracuLar 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

Tau Trarpza’sGuipe; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Far-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition; with 

New Narratives and Illustrations, 280pp.8vo. Ptice, bound 

in cloth, $1.50. 


Maxey Commmmency; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cents 
per dozen, 

Back Vouumes or TEx“ Cincunar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 pet 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75, 

The above works are for sale at the Circu.ar office. 
Messrs. Tavsser & Compasy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 

London, have the History or American Soctazisus, and the 


Trapren’s Guipe for sale. They will receive subscriptions foi 
our other publications, 





